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TIMBERLAKE, Bank Examiner. 





cotton-seed, bag lots, $2400; sacked 
ae, RJ lots, $16 50@17 00; sacked 
ran, ots, $17 00G - ings 
conte. ag $17 00@18 00; middling 
LarpD—Per tierce, 644@6\%c per |b.; 
‘pail, 7@71¢c. Pure leaf, 9@9%. 
Por 4aTors—Potatoes, 85(@90c per bu. 
PROVISIONS—Fowl, 11@13c; chickens, 
15@16c; turkeys, 14@15c; eggs, nearby, 


15c; extra beef, $11 00; pork 
backs, $1300; clear, $13 00; hams, 
9@9140c. 





AUGUSTA HAY, GRAIN AND WOOL 
MAREET. 








{Corrected April 12, for the Maine Farmer 
by B. F. Parrott & Co.] 

Corn and oats steady; no prospect of 
change. Wool dull and unchanged. Wood 
plenty. Mixed feed unchanged. Hay of 
choice quality only is wanted at quota- 
tions. Sugar higher. 

STRAw—Pressed, $9: loose, $5@6. 

SHOoRTs—%c per hundred. $17 2%@ 
17 50 ton lots. Mixed Feed, 95c. 

Woo.t—l7c__—iper lb.;_ spring 
skins, 50c; (Oct. skins), 50@85ce. 
_ Corton SEED Mgat—Bag lots, $1 17; 
$23, ton lots. 

Caicaco GLUTEN MEAL—Ton lots, 
$21 00; bag lots, $1 40; Buffalo, ton lots, 
$18; bag lots, $1 25. . 

FLourn—Full winter patents, $4 15@ 
425; Spring patents,$4 20@4 40; roller 
process, straight, $3 75@3 90; low grade, 
$2 50@3 40. 

SuGAR—$5 25 per hundred. 

HAay—Lovse $6@8; pressed, $8@10. 

Hipes AND SKINs—Cow hides, 734°; 
ox hides, 7440; bulls and stags, 644¢. 

Lime AND CEMENT—Lime, $1 10 per 
cask; cement, $1 35. 

Harp Wcop—Dry, $5@5 50; green 
$3 00(@4 00. 

Grain—Corn, 474gc; meal, bag lots, 
8be. 

OaTs—82c, bag lots. 


lamb 





AUGUSTA CITY PRODUCE MARKET. 


(Corrected April 12, for the Maine Farmer, 
by F. L. Webber.) 

Chickens scarce. Domestic cheese 
in brisk demand. Eggs _ higher. 
Potatoes higher, very scarce, Cabbages 
very scarce. Butter plenty. Fowl 
quick. A few spring lambs sell- 
ing quickly. Veal wanted. 

BEANS—Wesiern pea beans, 
@1.50. Yellow Eyes, $1 50. 

ButTER—Ball butter, 14c. 
ery, 18c. ‘ 

CuEeEse—Factory, 10@12c; domestic, 
10@12c; Sage, 12@13c. 

Eees—Fresh, 13c per dozen. 

LARD —lIn pails, best, 83¢c. 

PRovisions—Wholesale — Clear salt 
pork, 6c; beef per side, 7@8c; 
smoked, 81¢c; fowl, 12c; veal, 


$1 40 


Cream- 


round hog, 5c; mutton, 6@7c; fall lambs, 
3@9c; spring lamb, 25; chickens,15@16e. 
Western, 15@1lé6c. 

PoTraTorEs—85c per bush. 

CABBAGES-— 2c per lb. 

TURNIPS—30c per bush. 

BrEets—40c per bush. 
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a 
“The ctizens of Lincaln are to build a 
tory in that town this spring, 





r fac 
gle it with a first class outfit. 
yesrs. J. Fred Pollard and Charles 
gopson have leased Fairfield track and 
ilput it in first class shape, opening the 
gason there July 4, and holding races 
aid in August and September. 
jf you would have clean grain clean 


ged must be sown Now is the time to 
povide for it. All mustard seed can be 
phen out by screening. This work can 
iytter be attended to now than after the 


yams are afield. 


Jobn A. Merrill and A. C. Merriil of 
pitsfield, have recently purchased from 
Jamson Eldridge of Canaan, a very prom- 
sing gray gelding. This colt is five 
pars old, stands 15-2 hands tall, weighs 
(60 pounds. He is by Gid Knox, he 
jy Gideon and dam by Gen. Knox. 





1. A. Gilbert of North Greene, recent- 
wold a fine pair of Shorthorn steers 
jr which he received $180. They were 
prchased by E. L. Mower of the same 
wn to be used in doing his farm work 
trough the spring. There is a lively 
ovement in oxen all around in prepara- 
fm for the spring’s work now close at 


hand. 


Good stock is still coming into the 
Sate. Oscar Shirley, Houlton, has re- 
watly imported a pair of Shorthorn cat- 
te from Ontario, Canada. They are a 
hall ive months old and a heifer coming 
fro years old this spring. They are 
igely the blood of what is popularly 
inwn as Scotch Shorthorns, and are 
wth very fine animals. 








First the peas and the early potatoes. 
Plant generously of both. Plant several 
linds of peas at the same time, as early, 
nelium and late. This will give a suc- 
tesion for several weeks. No one arti- 
defrom the garden is more acceptable 
wthe farmer’s table through the month 
it July than peas. They are healthful, 
platable, and very desirable for a hot 
veather diet. 





One after another of the States are en- 

wting laws prohibiting the use of pre- 
wvatives in milk, butter or cream. 
likers and handlers of these goods may 
wtlike it, but sooner or later all the 
hiry States must come into line, and 
is is right. The people don’t want 
‘loctored” food articles to eat. ‘There 
‘arevolution working its way in milk 
ud its products. 





There is still room for improvement in 
me of the Maine butter it seems. A 
urket reporter, writing of the butter 
mtket of Boston, has this to say: 
‘Then, too, the quality is less uniform 
wy than at any other time, and lots 
fom the same shipper vary somewhat 
"ey week, This feature is more no- 
iteable in butter coming from Maine 


- from any other New England 
tate,” 





Another example of the aid the Cana- 

government is yiving its subjects is 
2 promotion of the cheese industry. 

of the necessities for a choice and 
littefore valuable cheese is a proper 
wring room. In order for the curing 
Moves to bring out best possible results 

‘emperature of the curing room must 
W measurably under control during the 
months. What is known as the sub- 
wh duct is highly recommended for 
* purpose, and the Quebec govern- 
mat has decided to give a bonus of 
™ to every cheese factory in the prov- 
Ree that will put in a sub-earth duct. 





. April 7, was one of the days 
‘ ‘uthere were some good horses sold 
wr Anson. Frank Donley sold his 
ten 4 years old, this summer, to 
‘Ricker of Oakland. Will Living- 
Hon sold his chestnut mare to R. L. 
we of South Paris. Mr. Cum- 
og made two other purchases, Mon- 
1,0ne a bay mare by Tom Long, of 
Y Spaulding, and the other a bay 
" by Independent Dictator, of Au- 
‘8 E. Bunker. Nearly all of these 
els Weighed 1,100, and stood 15 hands 
‘er. There seems to be a growing 
ws for heavy driving horses that 
uP well with good style and action. 


Qa 


a Ai 
a farmers make more wealth for the 
ry than any other class of people. 
me 's of equal importance, though 
®cognized, this wealth is in full 

We acreation from the soil. The 
ee his labor and his intelli- 
_ the soil, and forthwith products 
— Spring forth to gladden the 
ioe ? people. The artizan takes 
~ already of value and merely 
= ~ it into still more valuable 
& > P he miner, delving in the bow 
a “ earth, in bringing forth his 
“ 's gold, reduces his supply in 
“ only changing the place of his 
; “" The farmer’s annual creations 
- on forever and still leave no 
behind. Nature never refuses 


“bond to the d 
emands of the intelli- 
Usbandman, ss 


DAIRYMEN HELPING THEMSELVES. 


Our dairymen, through their new or- 
ganization, have started out in an effort 
entirely original and promising import- 
ant results. This is in evidence of what 
we have all along contended, namely, 
that there was work needed in the inter- 
est of this important industry that only 
the dairymen themselves could reach. 
The idea that the State board of agricul- 
ture could do this helpful work, and 
therefore no dairymen’s association was 
needed, was born of selfish ends that 
happily our far sighted, earnest workers 
could see through in time to work out 
their plans from a broader view. In an- 
other column is given at some length 
the proceedings of the meeting at Au- 
burn last week, called by the executive 
officers of the State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, The key note to the subject mat- 
ter there under consideration was to de- 
vise measures to overcome the wide- 
spread distrust—lack of confidence in 
the methods of business—that has all 
along clouded the business of coéperative 
dairy work among us and been a serious 
stumbling block in the way of that prog- 
ress that those of experience in the busi- 
ness feel should be made. It is a fact 
that the farmers’ side of the coéperation 
is not safely guarded. All creamerymen 
admit this. 

The work undertaken by this asssocia- 
tion is to bridge over this weak spot in 
our coéperative work. The plan is to 
put the testing of the samples of cream 
or milk, on which the money due for the 
cream or milk taken at the creamery is 
apportioned, into the custody of a disin- 
terested party appointed by the associa- 
tion and who at the same time is known 
to be an expert in the work of testing. 
In this the patrons interested would 
stand on equal grounds with the cream- 
ery, and no advantage in this work could 
possibly accrue to one side over the 
other. The plan is new; no State has 
before undertaken such a work. It 
promises to be practicable. Each party 
may then know that strict equity ob- 
tains. Mr. Bradford, long the manager 
of the extensive business of the Turner 
Center Dairying Association, than whom 
no man in New England or elsewhere in 
the country has given creamery prob- 
lems more study, gives the movement 
his full endorsement and was the first 
party to sign an agreement to place their 
large number of samples in charge of 
the State association. The result of 
this advance step will be watched with a 
wide interest. 





COST vs. MARKET VALUE. 


Mr. Editor: Your article, ‘The Profit 
of Dairying,’ in the last issue of the 
Farmer, interested me very much. It is 
very encouraging the profit is so large— 
on paper. I am not a scholar nor a busi- 
ness man, only one of the poor, ignorant 
farmers; so it seems strange to me in 
reckoning the profits of any operation 
to charge the operation any items at 
other than market price. If dairy feed 
can be produced at less than it will sell 
forin market, why give the dairy the 
benefit? Is other manufacturing busi- 
ness conducted on that plan? 

Perhaps we might steal our feed, then 
dairying would be a bonanza. Your 
cost of production is a surprise. Hay, 
$5 per ton! Scientists have been teach- 
ing us that a ton of hay extracts more 
than that value of fertilizer from the 
soil, which must be returned or the soil 
is ruined. Then there are the little 
items of interest and tax to be added, to 
say nothing of labor. I gather from your 
figures that we can produce about $12 
worth of grain for $5. 

I am done fooling with oldcows. Shall 
devote all my land and energy to raising 
grain. Pasturage, $2! You forget that 
the tax on land, enough to pasture a cow, 
is more than half that amount, and the 
interest, even at the present low price of 
land, nearly twice the amount. I think, 
Mr. Editor, you would find a vast differ- 
ence in the cost of producing crops with 
the pencil and producing them with the 

low. 

Why should there not be a difference 
in the cost of feeding cows in New Jer- 
sey, with the mild climate and a growing 
season nearly two months longer than 
ours. Prof. Gowell’s figuring may be a 
little “off,” but your estimate, Mr. 
Editor, . J. H. B. 

P.S. Don’t werry about the profit 
experiment injuring the business, Mr. 
Editor. We can, and do, by using good 
horse sense, make butter at a less f 
cost than Prof. Gowell, and charge mar- 
ket prices for all feed consumed. 

[Remarks by the Editor. ] 

The position of our correspondent in 
regard to making up his case on selling 
value of fodder products rather than 
cost, is too fallaceous for notice, were it 
not that he evidently makes it his oppor- 
tunity to raise an argument with the 
editor of this department of the Farmer, 
and fire a squib at “producing crops with 


a pencil.” 

Where would the merchant find his 
profits if he charged his business with 
the goods at their selling value instead 
of their cost tohim? Then as to cost of 
keep, we wish our correspondent would 
figure out carefully for our columns the 
actual cost to a thrifty Kennebec farmer 
of the different fodders required in the 
keeping of acow. The editor has had 
something to do with such matters all 
his life, and last year harvested fodder 
enough for forty head of cattle and 
nearly grain enough to go with it. 

There has been altogether too much 
effort at figuring farmers into poverty, 
while al] the while they go on making 
money from their farms, and at this time 








are actually in the lead in average 


SAMPLE OF MAIN 


KX BRED HORSES. 








Four in-hand 4-year-olds, Half-blood French Coach bred by J. 8. Sanborn, Lewiston Junction 





16 hands high, and weighing over 1100 each. 





wealth. However, our correspondent 
comes around all right in his postscript 
and endorses the position we defend, 
that dairying isa good business for the 
farmer, in whatever way figures may be 
used in connection with it. ‘Horse 
sense” isan important accompaniment 
of the farm. 





THE FRENCH COACH HORSE. 


We present in this issue a fine illus- 
tration of four half-blood French Coach 
colts bred at Elmwood Stock Farm, Lew- 
iston Junction, by Mr. J. 8S. Sanborn, an 
examination of which will clearly show 
the quality of the colts and the uni- 
formity in breeding. In this connection 
we present from a well known authority 
the following sketch of the French Coach 


government of France. 

In England the French demi-sang, or, 
as we know him here, the French Coach 
horse, is usually known as the ‘Anglo- 
Norman.” Many of the very finest of 
the carriage and coach horses used in 
England, and especially in London, are 
of this breed, and were bred in France. 
Touching the Anglo-Norman, Sir Walter 
Gilbey says in his recently published 
book, ‘‘The Harness Horse:”’ 

The success of the French in estab- 
lishing a breed of road horses from a 
foundation of Hackney blood is nowhere 
more noteworthy than in Normandy. So 
marked is the preéminent merit of the 
animals bred in that province that they 
are known on the continent as the Angio- 
Norman breed; and what is more to the 
point, their superiority is so unanimously 
recognized that government ageuts of 
Austria Hungary, and most other con- 
tinental nationals, regularly vis.t Nor- 
mandy to purchase their stallions in 
preference to buying them in England. 

Geographical convenience and dimin- 
ished risk of transport may have some- 
thing to do with this preference; but 
we may be quite sure that if the Anglo- 
Norman stallions were appreciably in- 
ferior to the sires obtainable in this 
country (England), neither convenience, 
reduced risk nor lesser expense would 
induce these sagacious buyers to accept 
Anglo-Norman stallions instead of the 
English-bred horse. Surely these facts 
compel the reflection that we still possess 
the best materials to work on; we have 
the foundation stock, and its possession 
should stimulate our endeavors to inain- 
tain the historical reputation of Great 
Britain as the breeding ground of the 
best horses in the world. 

Sir Walter Gilbey, being somewhat 
prejudiced in favor of the Hackney or 
English road horse, falls into a very nat- 
ural mistake. It is true that one or two 
Hackney stallions were taken at a very 
early date into France, and had an infiu- 
ence in establishing the Anglo-Norman 
or French Coacher of the present day; 
but the fact remains that the great use 
made of English thoroughbreds—pur 
sang— Anglais in the development of the 


eed | French Coacher is that which gave rise 


to the name—Anglo- Norman. 

The writer well remembers when a 
few of these Anglo-Normans were ex- 
hibited in England at London and else- 
where, and taking horses they were too, 
but showing far more of the blood horse 
than of anything else, and the same is 
true at this day. In fact, the French 
Coacher of the present day and age is 
merely a very large thoroughbred made 
over slightly to fit him for use on the 
road and race course at the trot instead 
of at the gallop. The type and style 
are all there, only there is a little greater 
length, shorter cannon bones, hocks a 
trifle wider apart, and in general the 
thoroughbred type moditied to meet 
harness requirements. 

Sir Walter's testimony to the excellence 
of the French Coach horse, and his selec- 
tion by European purchasing agents in 
preference to the English horse, is most 
important. Englishmen are, as a rule, 
loath to admit that the continent of Eu- 
rope contains anything better than is to 
be found in their tight little isle, and 
when one so well informed as the writer 
quoted does so, it may reasonably be 
admitted that he speaks by the card. 

Another point well brought out by Sir 











breed of horses as established by the | 


| 
| 


| by Cash, son of Olmedo Wilkes. 








Walter is that the French Coach horse is 
preéminently a road horse. He is fitted 
by navure and training to tret and look 
well both standing and moving, and the 


| palities ion which subsidized meetiogs 


| Were given, gave $13,420. The Conseils 


|Generaux of Departements contributed 


| $22,285, and from various public and 


geldings that are now coming to the|semi-public sources a farther sum of 


American markets, sired by French 
Coach stallions from native-bred Ameri- 
can trotting mares, prove that the stal- 
lions of that breed are as well fitted to 
beget good stock in America as they are 
io Europe. 

Only last week a five-year-old brown 
gelding, got by an imported French 
Coach stallion from a stendard-bred 
mare, came to the Chicago market in 
rather low flesh, and there he was bid off 
by Tichenor & Co. for $300. He wasa 
typical coach gelding, and the man that 
breeds more like him has before him an 
easy road to affluence. 

Misty Morning, the great American 
trotting mare exported to France by the 
late Antonio E. Terry, has foaled a filly 
The 
great mare will now be bred toa repre- 
sentative French trotting stallion, and 
the results of the mating will be watched 
with much interest, both in America and 
France. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
French Coach American trotter cross isa 
good one for the production of high- 
class carriage borses if the parents are 
well selected. Last week E. Roland 
shipped from Iowa City, Iowa, to the 
Chicago market a 5-year-old brown geld- 
ing that topped the market at $300, be- 
ing bid off by Tichenor & Co. This 
gelding was a typical coaching animal 
with good action and weighed close to 
1,200 pounds. If a man will set out de- 
liberately to breed this kind, no matter 
how he does it, he will soon be beyond 
the reach of poverty. 

France mounts her cavalry well. Not 
so long ago, Captain Merle des Iles and 
Lieut. Dinan of the Tenth Chasseurs a 
Cheval, bet that they could ride from 
Moulins, their garrison town, to Paris 
and back, a distance of 625 kilometres 
in seven days, without changing horses. 
The roads were deep with dust, but the 
officers won their bet, with some hours 
to spare. They figured to go about 89 
kilometres per day, the kilometre being 
roughly about five-eighths of our mile of 
1,760 yards, and they won with their 
horses in good condition, and troop 
horses at that. This is by no means a 
bad indication that the French govern- 
ment’s policy of developing a roadster for 
army use is the correct one. 

From most of the breeding districts 
comes the wail, emanating from the reg- 
ular shippers, that agents or private buy- 
ers are scouring thecountry, looking for 
driving, carriage or coach horses, and 
offering longer prices than regular ship- 
pers can afford to pay, and take the risks 
incident to runping horses into one or 
other of the markets, and taking chances 
on what they will bring. It’s fan for 
the producer, though. 

Last year the owners of trotters in 
France won over five times’ as much 
money as they paid in entry fees. The 
total amount of purse and stake money 
won at races subsidized directly or in 
directly by the government was $368, 
385, and the amount the owners paid in 
entry fees was $74,590. Of this total 
amount paid in as entry money, $43,000 
was not immediately handed out to win- 
ners; but the remainder, $61,590, was 
paid right back to the winners in the 
races for which the entry fees were re- 
qnired. The following short statement 
shows where the money comes from that 
is raced for in France, over and above 
that which the horsemen themselves pay 
as entry fees. The General Government 
donated during 1898, $62,305, the recog- 
nized trotting societies added $64,235, 
the Societie d’Encouragement du Demi- 
Sang contributed on its own account 
$102,660, and in the name of the General 
Government $12,000 more; the Societe 
des Steeplechases gave for trotting race 
prizes $10,400, and the various munici- 


| $0,470 was received. 
| Added together these various sums 
| make up a total of $368,385. The imme- 
| diate result of the generous policy pur- 
| sued by the general government and the 
| quasi governmental societies toward the 
French breeders of trotters has been to 
stimulate the demand for native-bred 
horses, with even moderate speed, to 
|such an extent that every one of the 
| breeders is making money fast. Indeed, 
|the demand for French bred trotters in 
| France isso far in excess of the supply 
}as to promote tae fraud of ‘“‘substitu- 
|tion’ to an extent altogether undesir- 
| able. 
Advices from France are to the effect 
|that Demi-sang horses with trotting 
speed are, at this moment, higher in price 
|and more firmly held than they have ever 
| been before. The reason for this is that 
the owners of trotters can win quite 
large sums of money in racing, the entry 
fee is only two per cent. or less, and the 
entries paid in go right back to the win- 
ners. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF FARMER’S IN- 
STITUTE INSTRUCTION. 


BY PROF. W. H. JORDAN, 


At the annual meeting of institute 
workers at Rochester, New York, the 
leading address was by Prof. Jordan, 
and so fully is it in accord with the 
position taken by the Maine Farmer 
that we wake a full abstract. It will re- 
pay a careful reading by every thought- 
ful friend and worker in the agricultural 
field. Nothing better has ever been 
published along this line. 

Agriculture, in its mechanical rela- 
tions, in its creeds and in the pabulum 
upon which its thought feeds, is under- 
going widespread and important changes. 
The desirability of any calling, when 
judged by proper standards, depends 
upon the altitude of intellectual and 
moral quality which it demands of its 
followers rather than upon its oppor- 
tunities for unusual financial or pro- 
fessional success. It is undeniable, I 
believe, that success in agriculture now 
demands an intellectual status of a 
higher order and a fund of information 
more comprehensive than were ever re- 
quired in our previous history; and 
when we consider the relation of our 
rural people to the maintenance of our 
political life and institutions, this fact 
appears to be of great significance. 

I shall center my thought around 
three questions: 1. What should the in- 
stitutes seek to accomplish? 2. What 
are the necessary qualifications of an in- 
stitute speaker? 3. What relation should 
college and station men bear to in- 
stitute work? 

1. Probably most persons would be 
satisfied to define the proper work of 
farmers’ institutes to be the imparting 
of information in a way so plain and 
simple that it shall be understood by the 
mass of agriculturists. Observation 
shows that this is what is expected by 
many, if not by all institute audiences, 
and it is not an unnatural or improper 
expectation. Moreover, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of farmers to favor 
discussions that deal almost wholly 
with the last or commercial end of farm- 
ing operations. Boiled down to a single 
statement, we may declare that the 
popular demand is for plain information 
in the art of money-making on the farm. 
We are not surprised at this demand, 
because farm profits have sometimes 
been discouragingly small. Institute 
speakers have recognizea the popular 
desire and have catered toit. Such sub- 
jects as “Business Farming,” “Dairying 
for Profit,’ and ‘“‘Money in the Hen,” 
have appeared frequently on institute 
programmes, and the speaker, who can 








suggest an apparently reasonable 


| metnod tua diminishing the cost of pro- 


duction, or increasing the market price 
of a certain commodity, is guaranteed a 
warm welcome. Do not misunderstand 
me when | express the opinion that this 
is the least useful part of farmers’ in- 
stitute instruction. Some discussion of 
|thie character may be necessary as a 
matter of policy, but it should be the 
smaller part. My main reason for this 
Opinion is that institute instruction 
should be educatiouval; it should tend to 
develop a higher intellectual and motal 
‘standard among the rural people, and 
no effort is so inefficient in this direc 
tion as that which deals with the small 
details of farm practice, or with opera- 
| tions of a purely business or commercial 
character. How much time has been 
wasted in vainly trying to answer such 
questions as whether cows should be 
fed twice or three times daily, whether 
manure should be spread broadcast or 
plowed in, whether grain-growing is 
more profitable than dai: ying, or whether 
the Holstein or the Jersey is the better 
cow ! 

I have mauy times made the state- 
ment that agriculture will progress as 
an art only as fast as the agriculturist 
develops as a man, and I have simply re- 
peated a truism. Man’s intellect con- 
stitutes the moving and guiding energy 
in every art, and facts are simply the 
warp and woof of a business policy. 
Facts and principles are impotent. They 
are dead things only to be used or set in 
motion by man's mentality. Knowing 
is not doing, and information is not 
judgment. Knowledge is said to be 
power, but I would rather say that it is 
the instrument of intellectual power. I 
mean by intellectual power, the ability 
to place facts in their right relation, to 
divide between the true and the false, 
and to distinguish between cause and 
effect. Is it too much to expect that in- 
stitute instruction shall aid in develop- 
ling this power? I think not. 

lt seems to me to be entirely possible 
so to present to a popular audience 
knowledge of a certain character that it 
shall inspire independent thinking and 
sharpen the judgment. In order that 
this end may be attained, institute in- 
struction should largely consist of the 
illumination of practice through the 
logical display of fundamental facts and 
principles. These facts and principles 
may be those pertaining to the sciences, 
| to business management or to political 
}economy; the point is, they should be 
of general application. There is little 
educational value in telling an audience 
just how you built a barn, but it is 
benefited by an understanding of the 
principles of hygiene and ventilation; 
it matters litle whether your neighbor 
knows the exact programme of your 
day’s feeding, but it is important for 
him to be able to classify feeding stuffs 
according to their composition; and 
though the mechanics of the dairy may 
be important, the hidden chemical and 
bacteriological influences which sur- 
round and invade milk have in the 
understanding of them greatly more 
hope for the farmer’s intellect and 
practice. No two men should build a 
barn alike, perhaps; copying another 
man’s ration may be poor economy, and 
each man’s dairy presents its peculiari- 
ties and problems. In all these places 
the empiricisms of practice are power- 
less to help, and only an insight into 
underlying causes offers the safe road 
to a mastery of the situation. The 
chiefest fact is that the acquisition of a 
knowledge of these fundamental truths, 
set in a logical sequence and relation, 
has in it educational value of the high- 
est order, whether it be gained from the 
school, experiment station bulletin or 
institute platform. 

DoI mean to say that business con- 
siderations should never be presented? 
By nomeans. But if they are discussed, 
they should be displayed logically and 
as related to a wel) defined policy or 
system of precedure. The sporadic suc- 














cess of one individual under a peculiar 
environment or in the midst of special 
business opportunities may mean but 
little to other farmers. In fact it is 
often possible to push to the front a 
case of unusual profits to the detriment 
of farmers not situated so as to under- 
take successfully a similar enterprise, 
Money making is generally due to busi- 
ness genius or to conditions that make 
it easily possible. We have been too 
ready to set one practice or one business 
over against another, and have erred in 
not holding closer to a discussion of the 
great principles upon which rest the 
feet of all tillers of the soil. Farmers 
need most of all to be able to think for 
themselves, and the institutes should 
aid them to do this. 

2. After all, the character of institute 
work is determined by the institute 
worker; and I now come to the second 
division. of my subject, viz.: What are 
the necessary qualifications of an in- 
stitute speaker? 

If I were not in the presence of a 
body of men so experienced and success- 
ful as speakers of the classe named, I 
might well hesitate to enter upon a frank 
discussion of this question. Let me as- 
sure you that I estimate at a high value 
the past influence of farmers’ institutes. 
These meetings have served as a mental 
stimulus to hundreds of rural communi- 
ties, besides being the forerunners of 
improved practice in many directions. 
They have exhibited faults, which was 
to be expected, but they have been an 
important element in agricultural 
progress. Whatever success they have 
attained, however, has been the out- 
come, primarily, of the fitness of some 
men to be platform teachers. 

3. I must confess to you I am es- 
pecially interested in the third and last 
question which I have proposed—What 
relation should college and station men 
bear to institute work? 

It has been my privilege to call atten- 
tion to this problem on several occasions 
during the last two years, and I realize 
that I am likely to be accused of riding 
a hobby. Nevertheless I shall continue 
to make bold my utterances along this 
line, because, in my opinion, the time 
has come when a widespread popular 
misapprehension concerning the im- 
portant function of the agricultura] 
pedagogue and investigator should in 
some way be corrected. Teachers in 
the agricultural colleges and experiment 
station workers often stand in the 
anomalous position of being elected to 
do a work which should employ all 
their physical and mental energy, and of 
being asked, under strong pressure, to 
expend at the same time an appalling 
amount of effort in public addresses be- 
fore bodies of farmers. The general 
public has no adequate realization of the 
significance of this statement. Even in- 
stitute men may sometimes have their 
eyes so fixed upon the matter of public 
good will that they become rather un- 
judicial in their estimates of the rela- 
tive value of the several lines of work. 
It certainly appears this way at times. 

Do not suppose that I am now argu- 
ing for the superior value or need of 
apy one effort. The hearing ear is as 
useful as the seeing eye. The teacher 
of truth is serving his generation on as 
high a plane as the discoverer of truth. 
Both are needed, and one is essential to 
the work of the other. Granting all 
this, I wish to urge upon you the exist- 
ing great need of a closer study of the 
fundamentals of applied scienee. Safe 
progress is today blocked in some 
directions because we really know s0 
little. Take for instance the question of 
the influence of foods and other con- 
ditions upon the composition and qual- 
ity of dairy products. This whole sub- 
ject, so far as it is displayed in litera 
ture or exists in the public mind, is in a 
chaotic condition. The same is true of 
plant nutrition problems. Our institute 
effort is suffering greatly more at the 
present time from the inadequacy and 
inaccuracies of knowledge than from a 
lack of platform ability. There are 
many weak joints in the armor of truth, 
and the experiment station has as loud 
a call to strengthen these as the teacher 
has to promote the spread of what we 
already know. 

If you have doubts as to the great 
need for research, go with me into a 
comprehensive scientific library and look 
up with me all that has been recorded 
concerning some of the many questions 
of science important to agriculture and 
see for yourself the weakness of the 
evidence at many points; and you will 
confess, I am sure, that the sum of 
human knowledge is still pitifully small. 

My suggestion to you, gentlemen, is 
to encourage the development of in- 
stitute speakers who shall give their en- 
tire time to this work, and who shall re- 
ceive such compensations as shall secure 
men of high order of ability and prepara- 
tion. If necessary, concentrate your 
money on fewer men and then do what 
would not be unwise, consider fewer 
subjects at a single institute. Why not 
organize a bureau of institute workers 
who shall receive stated salaries, the ex- 
pense of whom shall be pooled by the 
several States which need their services? 
This would give to the work a dignity 
and permanence that would be a stima- 
lus to careful preparation for this field 
as a life’s calling. 
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THEY THA ITN DARKE 


By JOHN MAOKIE. 
(Copyright, 1899, wen A. Stokes Com- 


*“*You mustn't call them weaknesses 
—so many of us are built that way 
Let’s call them partialities. I’ve got 
ever so many. Well, Savile’s second 
biggest one’s his dog, Samson, and, of 
course, he thinks there’s not another 
like it in Australia. I know myself 
there isn’t. You'll enjoy the poodle, 
however, when he tells you how it kill 
ed the rat at Charters Towers. The 
place doesn’t signify—it’s always shift- 
ing about, like the story. But you're 
bound to love Savile. I do, ever so 
much.”’ 

I came to the conclusion that I also 
would take to Savile. Apart from rec- 
ommendations of a like nature, I al- 
ways, upon principle, cultivate a 
friendly relationship with cooks. 

We found the squatter seated close to 
the wagon; one of the sides of the tar- 
paulin had been lifted up and pitched 
like the roof of a veranda, so he sat in 
the shade. 

“I’ve brought you some one to talk 
to, dad,’’ exclaimed the girl. ‘‘I must 
go and see Elsie. She vent off toward 
her tent, which, with sides gathered 
up, was covered with long leafy boughs. 
80 as to keep the occupants cool. 

*“‘Good morning, Parker,’’ said the 
squatter cheerily. ‘‘I’m glad you’re not 
traveling’ today.’’ He motioned me to 
sit down beside him. 

I talked with him about an hour and 
found him well informed. He was pre- 
cise in his ways, but the innate kindli- 
ness of the man robbed his speech of 
any suggestion of pedantry. He was in 
the middle of an argument when his 
daughter came out of her tent looking 
amused. 

‘*Ho, dad!’’ she cried. 

The squatter started and looked ap- 
prehensive. as if he had been caught 
in the act of exploiting some unortho- 
dox doctrine ‘‘Well, my dear?’’ he 
stammered. 

‘*Why didn’t you put up a notice in 
the morning that you were going to 
lecture? Then we’d all have had a 
chance of attending. You are unkind, 
daddy, dear.”’ 

‘Really, my dear’’— 

But the girl interrupted him; she 
had heard a dog whining behind her. 
and, turning, cried sharply: 

‘‘Now, then, Snowball, what for you 
coolah alonga that fellow puppy dog? 
Baal that fellow savey no patter tum- 
tum, s’posin ycu leave um alonga 
ground!”’ 

The change from the talk of an edu- 
cated English girl to the gibberish of a 
black gin was so complete and startling 
that I could hardly believe it was she 
who had spoken. The black fellow, who 
had been punishing his dog for appro- 
priating some food left on the ground, 
desisted—to doa black fellow justice 
he seldom ill treats his dog—and went 
off to join his comrade, who was at 
some little distance beneath a shady 
ironbark tree. He tried to look uncon- 
cerned; so does a dog when it hays stol- 
en something. 

The gray must have broken his hob- 
bles and strayed a considerable distance 
from camp; it wasa great pity that 
Jack had to go horse hunting while I 
was enjoying congenial company. Sa- 
vile had begun to clatter the pots and 
pans about. I knew that soon the fever 
would again be upon me; so declining 
the repeated invitation of the squatter 
to stop and have some dinner I walked 
quickly away. It was my wish to be 
alone. In those attacks of delirium I 
did not care that any one should hear 
me talking nonsense. Oh, this curse of 
my life, this fever that had got me in 
its grip! 

I hurried to my camp and seized a 
blanket. The ague was on me already, 
and I was becoming cold as death even 
under that warmsun. It must have 
affected my head, foron taking the 
canvas water bag I walked down and 
along the creek bottom, then struck out 
from it into the bush again, taking no 
note of where I wandered and caring 
less. I threw myself down somewhere 
Then for some time I fancied myself 
alone in the arctic regions, lying on a 
field of ice, with nothing to cover me, 
and freezing to death. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ODDER EXPERIENCES. 

In the period of delirium which fol- 
lowed I experienced some curious delu- 
sions. So powerfully did they impress 
me at the time that even nowI can re- 
call them distinctly. 

When I became alive to the present, 
it was only to be conscious of suffering 
—of a sore, wearied body stretched on 
the rack of a fierce fever and consumed 
by a burning thirst. My canvas water 
bag was empty, but there was not 
strength enough left in me to go and fill 
itagain. As for the blacks who prowled 
about in that dangerous country, they 
hardly gave me a thought. But the 
snake that was forever poising itself 
above me as if to strike filled me with 
a terror which in vain I struggled 
against. 

There was a mocking assumption of 
superior wisdom or cunning in its look. 
Would the end never come? In my hor- 
ror to break the spell I cried aloud. 

But it was a human voice that an- 
swered. 

“All right, Mr. Parker. Why, don’t 
you know me? You look as if you’d 
seen a snake or a black fellow! What 
do you take me for?’ 

“I believe you are—something un- 
canny,’’ I gasped. 

The glittering eyes of the serpent had 
changed into the calm, dark eyes of the 
squatter’s daughter, and her soft, clear 
voice—it was one of her great charms 
—came from the place where the snake 
had hissed. 

She looked fixedly at me through an 
opening in the trees with that wonder- 
fully beautiful face of hers. There was 
a certain witchery in her gaze that fas- 
cinated. I almost began to think that 
she was only the embodiment of some 
spirit of the wood, or some illusion of 
my poor fever stricken senses, or that, 
by some species of magic, the serpent 
had been transformed into the woman; 
for my gaze had never shifted, and the 
eyes had always been there. But she 
had divined the situation at a glance. 
She came quickly forward till she stood 
by my side. In a second her voice had 
undergone a change; her eyes had lost 
that quizzing, laughing light, and in- 
stead there was a look of genuine anx- 
iety and kindliness in them; her voice 
was womanly, and full of a quiet, un- 
obtrusive sympathy when she spoke. 


She had changed from the girl info the 
woman 

**You have had another attack of the 
fever,’’ she said. ‘‘Now, I shan’t trou- 
ble you; because I know when one has 
the fever one is best left alone. And 
you have no water—oh, too bad. too 
bad! I'll fetch some in half a minute." 
And, picking up the water bag, she disap- 
peared in what I suppose was the direc- 
tion of the creek. I noticed that under 
her right arm she carried alight sport- 
ing rifle. In afew minutes she was back 
again; she held the bag up to my lips, 
and placed my hat upon my head—I! 
had not missed it. 

‘‘Now you have had enotgh,’’ she 
protested, when I had taken a few 
greedy mouthfuls. ‘‘Lie down for a lit- 
tle longer, and you'll be able to go to 
the camp after a bit. I'll go away and 
come back again."’ And off she went. 

I dozed, and then my scattered senses 
began to gather themselves together 
again into some semblance of rational- 
ity. I must have been asleep some con- 
siderable time, for when I awoke the 
sun was low in the heavens, and the 
atmosphere was pleasanter. I was think- 
ing that it wasa curious thing to dream 
about some one coming and filling my 
water bag, and to wake up and find that 
there was indeed water in the bag, 
when, looking round, I saw Norah 
Mackenzie sitting on a fallen tree, with 
her back to me, a few paces distant. I 
had not moved nor uttered a word, but 
she turned the instant I looked at her. 
and, coming toward me, said: 

**You are all right now. I can see 
you are. Doyou think you can come to 
the camp? You really shouldn't wan- 
der from it when you feel the fever 
coming on. It’s not safe. Just think of 
what occurred the other day. Come’’— 
the frank impulsive nature of the gir) 
was reasserting itself—‘‘give me your 
hands.’’ She stretched out both of hers 
and pulled me to my feet. 

The attack of fever had passed ! 
was beginning to feel myself again. 

*‘Don’t tell me that you've been sit- 
ting here all this time waiting for me!’ 
I exclaimed, conscience stricken. 

She laughed lightly. ‘‘Remember the 
old saying, ‘Ask no questions and 
you’ll—suffer from no perversion of 
the truth." Do you know, Mr. Parker, 
that there’s a little of the quack about 
me. I believe I can produce a cure for 
this fever. It’s one the blacks used up- 
on the Burdekin.’’ 

“I’m skeptical about fever cures, 
but I'll try yours,’’ Isaid. ‘‘But, by 
the way, you must have thought me 
awfully stupid a few minutes ago. The 
fact is, I had a curious dream about a 
snake, and the law of associatioh’s a 
queer thing.’’ 

‘*You are complimentary’’—this with 

a show of dignity—‘‘so much so that 
it suggests a good deal of highland su- 
perstition. Of course you’re hinting at 
the highland myth about the princess 
who was turned intoa snake. I hope 
you don’t think that I’m a snake turn- 
ed into a princess ?”’ 
‘*Why press a man so hard?’ I pro- 
tested, with a miserable attempt to say 
something cheerful. ‘‘In the present 
case circumstantial evidence seems to 
prove that the woman grew out of the 
snake. Anyhow, if I were certain of 
it, I'd never kill another one as long as 
I lived. "’ 

She laughed as if she rather enjoyed 
the dubious compliment. 

‘“‘And they say a Scotsman seldom 
makes pretty speeches,’’ she exclaimed. 
“But wait a minute. Here is Mother 
Nature’s cure for the fever. Strange, 
isn’t it, that there is never a nettle 
without a docken growing alongside ?”’ 

We were passing a small, shrublike 
tree on which grewa round, yellow 
berry, a little larger than a cherry. 
She stopped and pulled some, putting 
them into a small bag she carried by 
her side. I bit the rind of one. She 
watched me taste it, but of all the bit- 
ter tastes I ever experienced that was 
the quintessence. 

“You mustn’t judge of my medicine 
by that berry."’ she insisted, smiling at 
my wry face. ‘‘I'll prepare them to- 
night and give you a drink tomorrow 
morning. That will be something to 
look forward to.” 

And all this time I was thinking of 
something to say to her, to thank her 
for the trouble she had taken with me, 
but felt that if I did anything of the 
kind it would simply be the means of 
silencing her cheerful talk and driving 
her away. This, of course, I did not 
want to do. We walked slowly through 
the bush, and from time to time she 
would stop and look at something or 
other in a way that for all the world— 
although the association was incongru- 
ous—put me in mind of the movements 
of a black fellow. Once she stooped, 
and, pointing to the ground, showed 
me some tracks. ‘‘Somebody must have 
been here with bullocks within the last 
three days,’’ she remarked. ‘‘Look, they 
have gone in pairs—their neck yokes 
have never been off.’" Then she showed 
me the marks on a tree where on the 
previous evening a possum had stuck 
his sharp claws. She named the red 
passion flower and the yellow ipomea 
that climbed the trunks of trees, the 
pink and scarlet epacris, and, pointing 
toa casuarina, remarked it was diffi- 
cult to believe that that tree was the 
survival of a still more remarkable type 
of Australian flora. She showed mea 
tiny nest glued to the underside of an 
insignificant leaf and some other things 
which I thought only a black fellow 
could have noticed. 

I must have expressed some surprise 
at her powers of observation, for she re- 
marked carelessly: ‘‘Oh, I don’t see 
that any credit attaches to noticing 
such things. When one is brought up 
in the bush, one learns to read from 
nature’s book. It seems to ms they 
miss all the interesting things out of 
the otherones. I’ve learned more from 
an old black fellow about this wonder- 
ful world in half an hour than ever I 
did from all the books my father has in- 
sisted on my reading. Of course I’m 
not such a silly as to ignore books. 
though I am very ignorant.’”’ 

It did not dawn upon my dulled fac- 
ulties until I lay on my blanket think- 
ing that night that she simply stopped 
and showed me these things so that I 
might take my time and rest myself go- 
ing to the camp without her considera- 
tion being apparent. Let a woman alone 
for managing such things with a subtle 
delicacy, and let a man alone for ac- 
cepting them with a sublime complai- 
sance. 

At length we reached the camp, which 
lay in qi ite a different direction from 
that which I hadimagined. The faculty 
called ‘locality’ is one of my strong 
points, but I suppose it must have some- 
what dulled by the fever. There we 
found Savile, the cook, and Jack, who 





Two hearts can make a love affair, but it 
takes three, at least, to make a home, and 
one of them must be that of a baby. The 
young married couples that start out in life 
with the idea that children are nuisances, 
and that they do not want and will not 
have them, are the kind that you read 
about every day in the newspapers—in the 
divorce column. A home without children 
is not a home. God and Nature never in- 
tended that there should be a place called 
home that did not resound with the patter 
of childish footsteps. 

There are tens of thousands of homes 
that are childless because of the ill-health 
of the wife and would-be mother. There 
are tens of thousands of other homes child- 
less because the little ones have died al- 
most as soon as they were born. In both 
cases Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is 
a sovereign remedy. It acts directly on 
the delicate and important organs that 
make wifehood and motherhood possible. 
It makes them well, strong, vigorous, virile, 
and elastic. It does away with the dangers 
of maternity. It banishes the usual dis- 
comforts of the expectant period and 
makes baby’s advent easy and almost pain- 
less. It imsures the little new comer’s 
health and an ample supply of nourish- 
ment. The prospective mother prepares 
herself for maternity by taking the ‘‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription ’’ and gives her childa 
fair start in life by giving it a strong and 
well developed body. Thousands of homes 
that were childless, to-day echo with 
babies’ laugtiter, and bless this great medi- 
cine. Thousands of women who were 
weak, nervous, despondent invalids, are 
to-day happy, healthy wives and mothers 
because of this medicine. Medicine deal- 
ers sell it. 


Constipation kills slowly—but it kills, 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure it. 








gray as if to go out again. 

**Hello, old chap!’’ he exclaimed the 
minute he saw me. “I thought you 
were lost: was just going to hunt you 
up. 

Then he caught sight of the girl. He 
took the pipe out of his mouth, and I 
could see his face light up with a 
pleased and awakened interest. It was 
evident I had been ill, and he could 
guess the rest; there were few sharper 
than Jack at interpreting rightly a sit- 
uation. He went toward the squatter’s 
daughter, and, taking the empty water 
bag from her hand, said something to 
her in a voice so low that I knew it 
was not intended for my ears. What- 
ever it may have been, she showed by 
her manner that she was interested. 

And I had allowed her to carry a rifle 
and my water bag to the camp! I dare 
say my face just then must have borne 
a look of horror and self reproach, for 
the girl laughed and said 

‘*You needn't blame yourself; my rifle 
only weighs a few pounds, and you 
didn’t see it. As for the bag, I emptied 
and hid it, so after all you’re not so 
very much to blame. But I must go 
back to my own camp. I’m so glad 
you're all right again. Goodby in the 
meantime.’ And before I could stam- 
mer out a word of thanks she had hon- 
ored us with one of her comprehensive 
little bows and hurried away 

Jack and I sat under the trees, and 
the night came quickly down; again we 
heard the quaint notes of the unseen 
morpoke in the dim forest glades. Nei- 
ther of us spoke, but as we rested and 
felt the peacefulness of the scene steal- 
ing over us we suddenly heard some- 
thing that made us hold our breaths and 
stare at each other. 

It was a sweet burst of melody; it 
held us asI could imagine those who 
for the first time heard the divine pow- 
ers of music were held. Some one was 
playing on the violin with consummate 
skill—only a musician could produce 
such sounds; it was one of Mendels- 
sohn’s songs without words—that glo- 
rious ‘‘Spring Song."’ I ceased to specu- 
late as to the creator of the music. lost 
in the beauty of the music itself. 

‘It’s that witch, the squatiter’s girl.’ 
exclaimed Jack. whc had let his pipe go 
out listening 
Without exchanging further words 
we went over to the squatter’s camp 

**Glad tosee you.’ was the squatter's 
greeting. ‘‘Sit down. Parker. Glad 
that you've recovered so quickl® Do 
you sing, Mr. Farquharson? Tut, tut 
I mean Tyndall I’ve just been think- 
ing about that poor. unfortunate fel- 
low." 

Jack had started so violently and 
turned such a ghastly face upon the 
squatter when he was addressed as 
Farquharson that I saw Norah Mac- 
kenzie give him a strange glance with 
her quick, observant eyes. Jack recov 
ered himself in another instant 

“Once upon a time I used todoa 
little singing,’’ he answered. ‘‘but 
there’s more of the raven than the ca- 
nary in my composition now." 

“‘That’s your modesty. I’m sure,’ 
insisted the squatter ‘‘Sometimes ofa 
Sunday night in the bush we go in for 
a little music. Savile here sings a capi- 
tal bass. He was a chorister in an old 
country cathedral once Let's have a 
song that we all know and can join in 
Here isone. Pass round these copies. 
Gordon, and poke up the fire into a big 
blaze so that we can see. ' 

I remember the tune was *‘St. Hel- 
ens."’ Norah Mackenzie played the ac- 
companiment, and Jack surprised me 
with a remarkably good tenor voice 
In fact, there was no one there who 
could not sing well, saving myself. and 
I was a good listener. It was a strange 
thing to be listening to those well 
known hymns under the dusky aisles of 
the Australian forest. It is safe to say 
I never enjoyed an open air concert so 
much as this one. I closed my eyes 
and lo! 

I sat in a sleepy old fashioned church. 
watching the waning sunlight stream 
through a stained glass window which 
dyed the sunbeams with the crimson 
and golden hues from garments of saints 
and martyrs and deepening the shadows 
that, like the dust on the moldy mar- 
bles overhead, lay close and thick. 
Through other windows, ivy draped and 
partially open, came the sweet breath 
of spring, for the snow white hawthorn 
was gleaming in the green lanes, and 
the song of the birds never ceased. How 
instinct was that sacred spot with the 
associations of the past—how eloquent 
every dingy stone and well worn pew! 
But, oh, the dear familiar faces, where 
were they? Was there nothing in this 
world save farewells? Then, breathing 
of an infinite tenderness and trust, the 
notes of an anthem rose, the fresh. 
sweet voices of youth and beauty, and 
the deeper and fuller ones of maturer 
age blending with the rich chords of the 
organ until the harmony was more of 








was justin the act of mounting the 


heaven than of earth The world, the 


flesh and the devil were no more. and a 
sense of rest and peace possessed me such 
as I have never before known. Surely, 
the spirits of those whose memory had 














“Hello, old chap!” he exclaimed. 
become as a sacred dream were with me 
then, and there was no such thing in 


this world as care. But the music 
ceased, and the sweet notes rolled away 
—waves of sound on the sands of eter- 
nity 

Then I heard the quaint refrains and 
dirges of the sad voiced Australian for- 
est, and, looking up toward the fretted 
roof of the old church, I saw the South- 
ern Cross gleaming in the illimitable 
vault of the eternal heavens. 


CHAPTER V 
‘*‘WHICH WOULD YOU PREFFR?’ 

Next morning Jack and | were up at 
daybreak; the squatter’s camp was also 
astir. Luckily the horses had not stray- 
ed far during the night, so that soon 
we had them driven up, ready for a 
etart immediately after breakfast. | 
was just putting the billy on the fire 
when Snowball, one of the black boys. 
came up and told me that his ‘‘white 
missis’’ wanted tosee me. Instructing 
him to tell her I would be with her im 
mediately, and wondering what she 
could want with me, I ran down to the 
creek and hurried through my simple 
toilet. 

When I reached the squatter’s camp. 
Norah Mackenzie was waiting for me 
With a smile she took down a silver 
drinking cup from the limb of a tree 
on which it had rested overnight, and 
taking a tumbler poured off a clear. 
amber hued liquid from the former in- 
to it, throwing out what I supposed 
were the cores of the berries she had 
plucked on the previous day. I must 
have stood looking as foolish as an 
overgrown schoolboy who with a rebel 
lious spirit. conscious of the dignity of 
his coming manhood, is eying the doc- 
tor’s nauseous draft, from which he 
knows there is no escape. She watched 
my face, held the glass up to the light. 
and with an arch pleasantry repeated 
these lines 

“Oh, for a beaker full of the warm south 

The true, the blushful hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 

And purple stained mouth’’— 
and in the same breath, *‘Just fan 
something of that sort, you know, a 
here’s a big chocolate drop you'll hz 
as a reward when you've finished. " 

1 thought the comparison between 
the draft that Keats meant and this 
was hardly a fair one. I must have 
presented a very disconcerted spectacle, 
for she laughed heartily at me, but I 
drank the fever cure to the bitter lees. 
I think if I had imagined it would 


prove bitter again I would have 
ews it without a moment’s hesi- 
tation,  oming as it did from her 
hands. After all, it was not so very 
unpleasant. It had a peculiarly bitter, 


burning taste, but was not particularly 
disagreeable. 

‘*Where is my reward?’ I asked. 

And now the length to which this 
girl would goin pursuit of a joke was 
fully exemplified. She held up the choc- 
olate drop between finger and thumb 
till it was ona level with that siren’s 
face of hers, and, turning thse great, 
dark eyes full upon me till [ could read 
the meaning in thei and slightly pout- 
ing her lips, she asked in a low voice 
that suggested the manner of address- 
ing achild, ‘‘Which would you prefer ?”’ 

I simply turned hot and cold, and 
the blood seemed to tingle throngh my 
body at the audacity of such a speech. 
But before I could stretch out my hands 
to her, which had been my first unrea- 
soning impulse, she placed the choco- 
late drop between my lips and was 
laughing beyond my reach. 

It was well for her and for myself 
that she did escape. I was never so 
much the slave of an irresistible im- 
pulse as at that moment. 

Just then the squatter came from his 
tent. 

‘‘Hello, Parker!’’ hesaid. ‘‘Been tak- 
ing Norah's medicine? Yes, it’s good 
stuff. Repeat the dose tomorrow, and 
I'll wager you'll get rid of the fever. 
By the way, we strike off from here 





“Jack,” I cried, “are we to go on with 
Mr. Mackenzie?” 
southwest through the bush this morn- 
ing for my new country up the Robin- 
son river. Are you coming with us?”’ 
‘‘Jack,’’ I cried, turning to my mate, 
who at that moment came up, ‘‘are we 
to go on with Mr. Mackenzie to his new 
country ?’’ 
‘*Yes, and thanks for the offer, sir,’’ 
answered Jack, addressing the squatter. 
“T’d go to another planet and not take 
areturn ticket, either, if I could get 
the chance.”’ 
*‘Hello!’’ exclaimed the squatter, be- 
trayed into an exhibition of surprise by 
something in the tone of Jack’s speech. 
**You’re too young to say such things. 


“*Yes, I do,’’ interrupted Jack grim- 
ly, with that old hard look coming into 
his face which I knew was the outcome 
of some hidden trouble. 

The squatter saw it and hastened to 
say: ‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon! I didn’t 
mean to. However, I’m very glad you 
are coming. Let’s get ready.”’ 

Then Jack and I, putting the pack 
saddles on our horses, drove them over 
into Mackenzie’s mob and rode on, not 
wishing to force our company upon the 
others more than was absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

It was now good and pleasant travel- 
ing. Occasionally we had to go a little 
out of the line we had adopted to keep 
clear of a thick ti-tree scrub or a clump 
of wattle, but generally it was a grassy 
open or lightly timbered country. Some- 
times, for many miles at a stretch, we 
could imagine ourselves in a ncbleman’s 
park in some beautiful old country 
county. There was the turf beneath 
our feet—not, however, so green and 
velvety. There were the great ancestral 
trees standing in stately isolation and 
the long dim glades in the background. 
The wagon could pursue a straight 
course in such places. Only at times 
that we were not in the old country 
was brought forcibly home, when, for 
instance, some emus on a clearing 
would crane their necks at our approach 
and scuttle off into the scrab or a band 
of gray kangaroos came bounding right 
into the open in the foreground; then, 
on observing us, sat upon their hind 
quarters to get a better view before 
hopping off again, beating a labored 
tattoo on the ground with their great 
tails. Once we halted and watched a 
pair of native companions—large gray 
birds somewhat resembling gigantic 
cranes—going through that remarkable 
dance which they indulge in occasion- 
ally. It was indeed an extraordinary 
sight. 

*“‘T wonder now what the niggers call 
those festive creatures?’’ Jack remark- 
ed absently. 

‘*The ‘barralga,’ ’’ she replied, rolling 
her r’s. ‘‘Don’t you notice the resem- 
blance of the name tothe cry of the 
bird ?’’ 

I could not help thinking of Max 
O’Rell’s statement when talking of 
Friend Macdonald—‘‘Show me people 
who roll their r’s, and I’ll show you a 
people with backbone.’’ After all, Norah 
Mackenzie was highland Scotch by de- 
scent. 

It impressed me nota little to see the 
thoughtful expression in the girl's 
eyes when only that which amused 
would have been visible to nine women 
out of ten. I had not given her credit 
for seeing beneath the surface of things 
And she was evidently one of those 
who have a dislike to be taken serions- 
ly, for as her father and Jack rode on 
abreast, leading the way, she checked 
her horse until it was alongside mine 
and asked me, with the spirit of mis- 
chief still lurking in her eyes, how I 
had liked the chocolate drop she gave 
me that morning. 

I turned and looked at her steadily. 

“I can’t say it tasted quite so sweet 
after the alternative you proposed. 
You'll play with fire until some day you 
get burned,’’ I answered. 

For now I was conscious of a strange 
feeling of resentment toward her. It 
was not pleasant to think that she 
should hold me so lightly and treat me 
as she might a child. I had till that 
morning almost regarded her as one, 
but there had been a dangerous glamour 
in those soft eyes when my arms had 
gone out to her as if by an irresistible 
impulse. Then I had ceased to look 
upon her as a child and began to regard 
her as something infinitely mcre dan- 
gerous. 

She checked herself in an uneasy 
laugh, and although I gazed right 
ahead of me I could tell that she was 
favoring me with one of her inscrutable 
glances. She was beginning to exercise 
a subtle influence over me, and perhaps 
she divined it, for in another minute 
her mood had changed. Though she 
spoke as frankly as before, she did not 
again venture upon such dangerous 
ground. 

As if by mutual consent we began 
talking about many things. It would 
be difficult for me now to say how it 
came about, but she had very soon 
learned from me the history of my 
checkered connection with the law; how 
I had become a duly qualified practi- 
tioner in England and ceased to be one 
when fortune came to me; how when 
on losing my money I had come out to 
South Australia and soon had qualified 
to practice there, but how I had found 
it impossible to take to the work again, 
for, the old nomadic spirit within me 
asserting itself, I was drawn into that 
bush which had always exercised such 
a powerful fascination for me. Norah 
Mackenzie Listened, as I thought, with 
a pleased look on her face, but she made 
no comment. We were now abreast of 
Jack. The girl asked him if he also were 
a@ wanderer by choice and profession. 
‘‘Certainly,’’ was the prompt reply. 
**I’m a rolling stone of the first water. ’’ 
**You seem prond of it,’’ remarked 
the girl. 

‘*That’s so,’’ was the confident reply, 
“ever since a certain young lady told 
me—confidentially, of course—that she 
preferred rolling stones to the other sort, 
because if they didn’t gather much 
moss they gained lots of polish.’’ 

‘‘And what did you say to that?’’ 
‘*‘Why, I rewarded her—on the spot,’’ 
replied Jack, with the air of aman who 
had done his duty. ‘‘Yon see, as she 
was a sort of forty-second ccusin, and 
rather good looking, one couldn’t be 
ungrateful.”’ 

That night we camped on the edge of 
a pine forest, and to me it was almost 
as welcome a sight as that of the glori- 
ous old ocean when one’s eyes have 
rested upon nothing for months, and 
perhaps years, but the interminable 
glaucous green of the eucalyptus till 
they have ached for a change. Change 
means rest to the senses that have run 
too long in one groove. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Ships Keeping Company. 

Sailing ships sometimes spend long in 
tervals at sea without raising a sail of any 
kind above their ever changing horizons. 
Hence the unique experience of the Lorton 
and the Cockermouth is well worth record- 
ing. They left Liverpoo! together and ar 
rived at Astoria, Or., within 48 hours of 
each other. 

Throughout this long passage of over 
15,000 miles they were not widely sepa- 
rated at any given instant and for 40 
days were actually in closecompany. Cap- 
tain Steel and his family of the Lorton 
would dine on board the Cockermouth on 
one Sunday, and Captain McAdam and 
his wife of the Cockermouth would pay a 
return visit to the Lorton on the following 
Sunday. Life may be made more worth 
living on sailing ships remote from the 
land were such an interchange of courte 
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INITIAL LETTER 42cb piece of this ware (except the knives) 


engraved free of charge with an initial letter jp 
Old English. Only one letter on a piece. Say what initial you want. 


PREMIUM OFFERS 


We will send the MAINE FARMER one year in advance 
and the Silverware to any one at the following prices: 


The Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Teaspoons for the club price of $2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Forks for the club price of | 2.50 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Tablespoons for the club price of 2.50 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Knives for the club price of 2.75 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Coffee-spoons for the club price of 2.00 
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In order to place before ou: readers the opportunity 
to secure, with the MAINE FARMER some of the best pub- 
lications for the farm and home, the following grand club- 
bing list is announced, to all who pay one year in advance. 
No publication can make a more generous offer, placing, as 
it does, the issues of the MAINE FARMER before its readers 
at nominal expense. Read this great list and send in your 
subscription for the coming year. 


We offer both for 
$2.00 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Hoard’s Dairyman, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 
Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Strawberry Culturist, 50c.; Total, $2.00, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Breeder’s Gazette, $2.00; Total, $3.50, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Canadian Horticulturist, $1.25; Total, $2.75 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
New York Tribune, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
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Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
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Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
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Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
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The Maine Farmer and Standard Atlas of the 
World. Maps 15x22 and 22x30. Revised 
to July, 1890. The most complete and 
superb Atlas published, 
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Jackknife, warranted, 


The Maine Farmer and Samantha Among the 
Brethren, the best of this noted author’s 
books, 


The Maine Farmer and Samantha at Saratoga, 


The Maine Farmer and Mrs. Lincoln’s Celebrated 
Cook Book, 


The Maine Farmer and 5 volumes Cyclopedia 
of Useful Knowledge, 


The Maine Farmer and one Ladies’ Waltham, 
stem-winding, hunting-case, solid gold 
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TEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum on Deposits remaining THRE? 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed fron 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 
All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 
High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 
burgiar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
- F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
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AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Deposits, April 10, 1897, $6,044,254.85. 
Surplus, $450,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
J, H. MANLEY, LENDALL TITCOMB, 
L, C. CoRNISH, B, F. PARROTT, 
TREBY JOHNSON. 
Deposits are placed on interest the first of 
February, May, August and November. 
Interest paid or credited in account on the 
frst Wednesday of February and Aagus: 
Deposits are exempt by law from al) taxes 
and acopgnte are oerictly comsidentio’. . 
Especial privileges affor o Executors, 
Administrators, Guardians. Trustees, married 
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EDWIN ©. DUDLEY. T reasurer. — 


$135 for 90 Days. 


A few energetic ladies and gentlemen 
wanted to canvass. Above salary guaran 
anteed. Call on or address: 


7. EX. CrtLLe4EyY, 
14 Main Street, Belfast, Maine. 


FREEDOM NOTICE. 





For a valuable consideration I haye this 
day given my minor son, Joseph B. Taylor, 
the remainder of his time during his minor 


ity, and shall claim none of his earnings nor 
pay any of his bills after this date. 
H. W. TAYLOR 


Witness: JoserPH ALLEN, J. P. 
Mt. Vernon, Me., April 10, 1899. 
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YOUR WIRE FENCE, 
Whether for pigs, poultry, sheep or cattle, should 


#and as trim and taut in April as it did in February 
What kind did you bu 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRE FEACE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, | 





BUFF LEGHORNS 
Why Not Buy the Best? 


afitteen pullets averaged nine eggs per day, 
woe Nov ; Dec. and Jan., and are doing fine 
Lk tOW. Eggs from my winners at New Eng 


“4nd and Rochester, N. H., Fairs, $2 per 15. 
BLACK LANGSHANS 
Large 


tock hens and pullets mated with cock and 
New Which took first at Rochester and 


Fine winter layers, 


tay fineland Fairs. 
}82 Per 156; $3.50 per 30. Address 
~LDW ARD M. DEE ING, Biddeford, Me. _ 
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i. W. LOWELL, Gardiner, Maine. 


.HGGS... 


I , 
lett h and dark brown, from very choice 
rahmas and White Plymouth Rocks. 
sat laying stock. 
one per 13; $2.50 per 50; #4 per 100. 
—: 8. SMITH, Pike Station, N. H. 


Fancy Poultry. 


&p nay 

PiymagALTIES—R. Cc. B. Leghorns, B. 

Most ex; Rocks, and Light Brahmas, 

Stoe « on ensive poultry yards in York Co. 

Satisfaction’: 8, $1 per setting of 15 
4on guaranteed. 


RCH HILL POULTRY AND DAIRY FARM, 


*» BLANCHARD, Prop., 
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Oviforce,”’ 
the best egg producing 
g Condition Powder known. 

We Kegular Price, 50c. 
SO this ; ' 
Temed jax © introduce our other poultry 
Uso bo You. Send 2c stamp, Wiil send 


THE let, Vermin and Diseases of Poultry. 
SC. STUBBS CO., Bradshaw, Neb. 
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P O'DAY BROODERS 
have made our name famous 
crorywhere. We refer you to 
the N. Y., Mass., R. IL, Me, 
Experiment Stations, or to any 
well-posted poultry man. 
Hatch Your Chickens in 
Peep O'Day Incubators. 
Mlustrated Catalogue Free. 
Box 30, DOVER, MASS 
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ssert-spoons for the club price of 
ssert- forks for the Cy rice of 
and Butter-knife, bo h for 

for the club price a 
t the club price of 

for the club price of 
Knife, Fork and Spoon for'the club price of 


sc PREPAID. 


0 subecribers to the MAINE FARMER for 
ne. 


-RESENTS AT ONCE. 


BBING LIST. 


re our readers the opportunity 
FARMER some of the best pub- 
ome, the following grand club- 
who pay one year in advance. 
nore generous offer, placing, as 


INE FARMER before its readers 


this great list and send in your 
year. 


rd 
pororors 


BSsssueenses 





We offer both for 


‘otal, $2.50, $2.00 


Total, $2.00, 1.75 


otal, $3.50, 2.50 


5; Total, $2.75 2.25 


Total, $2.50, 1.50 


ly, $1.50; Total, $3, 2.00 


$1.00; Total. $2.50; 2.00 


al, $2.50, 2.00 


, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 2.00 


“otal, $2.50 2.25 


Total, $3.50, 


‘outh’s Companion, 
vy subscribers only, 


3.00 
2.75 


$1.00; Total, $2.50, 


ndard Atlas of the 
id 22x30. Revised 
nost complete and 


1.75 


1.50 


hoice double bladed 
1.50 


antha Among the 
his noted author’s 


1.50 


itha at Saratoga, 1.50 


jincoln’s Celebrated 


1.50 


lumes Cyclopedia 


1.50 


Ladies’ Waltham, 

case, solid gold 
15.00 

e Gent’s 15-year 

| case, 7 jewels, 


12.00 
MER for terms for any Gift 











EP O'DAY BROODERS 
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imhis I Will Do! 


r will pay $100 reward for any ca-e 
s solic, horse ail, curbs, splints, 
}?. anal cords. or similar trouble, that | 
Ree 


Tuttle’s 
Elixir | 


the veterinary wonder 
of the age, and every 






‘ 


! not cure. 


at 








+e as fx. 

ple should _ a bottle always on 
st . 
~ Locates lameness when applied ? | 
ee eneinit ing moist on the part affected. 
pyremaining 

Watts Rives, Vr 

me ci I have we sed oe oer ee ir on one of the ) | 


I ¢. and tt entirely 
gartt 78 hares -erthe used & for rhewmariom én my | 
+ cood ary sed will cheerfully recom- 
4 
a cante mamec ms. 
end te OF oO. B. GOFR. 


Tastle’s ° —_ Elixir cures Rheuma- 
, Pains, etc. Samples of § | 
free for three 2-cent stamps 


tism, 5pT4 





ether F } edf cents buys either Elixir of 

wr ar : will be sent direct on receipt 

" pr Par s free 

DR. § S.A. FU —_— Sole Prop’r, 
rly Street. Boston, Mass. 


-B 








\gusta a Mle epost 


AND TRUST CO. 


iyera House Block, Augusta, We 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER a 
C, Burigies, Narsa’t W. Cos. 
pow OC. BUR 


ANNETT, H. Wurrs, 
ve tere L. J. CRooxer. 
f. W. KivsMAN Braox Born, 
7.8, Lyman 
Qgamx WILLIAMSON, G@. T. STEVENS. 
igs H. RANDALL, a E. Bowprtc# 
@po. N. Lawggnce, ¥. E. Smrra. 


ts Received Subject to Check and 


TEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 

In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent 
prannum on Deposits remaining THREE 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed fron 
the Ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se 
caritiee Bought and Sold. 


bugiar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Lot. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 


Benking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
ninco P ly20 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Deposits, April 10, 1897, $6,044,254.85. 
Sarplus, $450,000, 
TRUSTERS. 
J. H. MANLEy, LENDALL TrTcoMB, 
L. C. ConnIsH, B. F. Parrott, 
TrREBY JOHNSON. 
Deposits are placedon interest the first of 
February, May, August and November. 
mare paid or credited in me on the 
frst Wednesday of February and Aagus: 
Deposits are exempe, by law from al) taxes 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 
“Eepecial privileges ‘orded to Executors, 
Administrators, Cassdiens. married 
women and mino 
EDWIN ‘C. DUDLEY. Treasurer. 


$135 for 90 Days, 


A few energetic 
Wanted to canvass. 
anteed. Call 





ladies and gentlemen 
Above salary guaran- 
on or address: 


7. HX. CrIiLlEBy, 
14 Main Street, Belfast, Maine. 


FREEDOM NOTICE. 


For a valuable consideration I have this 
daygiven my minor son, Joseph Taylor, 
the remainder of histime during his minor- 
ity, and shall claim none of his earnings nor 
pay any of his bills after this date. 





. TAYLOR. 
2t24 


Witness: JoszPH ALLEN f p. 


Mt. Vernon, Me., April 10, 1899. 




















YOUR V WIRE "FENCE, 


weather for pigs, poultry, sheep or cattle, should 
r nd taut in Rowe as it did in February. 
Wha ba d did y 


ou 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FRACE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








BUFF LEGHORNS. 
Why Not Buy the Best? 


Fifteer ulle 

'p ts averaged nine eggs per day, 
win Nor ‘Dec and Jan. and are doing fine 
bed on Eggs from my winners at New Eng- 

and Rochester, N. H., Fairs, $2 per 15. 

La BLACK LANGSHANS. 
tock tad he mA and pullets mated with cock and 
Nee E ich took first at Rochester and 
Tags 82 | 7 a Faiz. Fine winter layers. 


Address 
DW EDWARD M. DEERING. Bid Biddeford, Me. 


D0 YOU WANT LAYERS? 


If 
al, my thoroughbred Barred Plymouth 
on Th Brown Leghorns will suit 
rer, 2€Y are bred from the best strains of 
ted and winners. s from six carefully 
be Pelis, $1.00 per 13; “32 .00 per 30; “00 
aarly A fair hatch wuaranteed. Bes 
13t1 
“=J Ww. LOWELL, Gardiner, Maine. 


HGGS... 


ew and dark brown, from very choice 
rahmas and White Plymouth Rocks. 
‘aying stock, 

SI per 13; $2.50 per 50; ®4 per 100, 


£0. §. SMITH, Pike Station, N. H. 
Fancy Poultry. 


SPECIA 

P| LTIEs—R,. C. B, Leghorns, B. 

loeath Rocks, and Light = ey 

Soce “yy poultry yards in York Co, 

Batista? sale. Eggs, $1 per setting of 15. 
ction guaranteed 


hich HILL POULTRY AND DAIRY FARM, 
_13u5 P. BLANCHARD, Prop. 
E Box 312, ‘eantecd, Me. 


THE FORMULA FOR 


“Oviforce,”’ 
the best producing 
g Condition Powder known. 
Regular Price, 50c. 


ies eS © introduce our other poultry 

titi /you. Send 2c stamp, Will send 

THE . ride Vermin and Diseases of Poultry. 
STUBBS CO., Bradshaw, Neb. 








Great | 











have made our name famous 
everyw — We refer you to 
= N. » Mass., R. L, Me, 
a Stations, or to any 
wel l-posted poultry man. 
Hatch Your Chickens in 
Peep O'Day Incubators. 
Mustrated Catalogue Free. 
Box 30, DOVER, 3 MASS 


VICTOR ‘inc incubator] 


Seehes Chickens ty ate Steam. A 





tp = 
—' HODGson, 








| Nelson, 2.09, owned by W. D. 




















J. B. Deering of Philadelphia, has 


| bought of Ira G. White of Winterport, a 


fine blooded horse by Day Dawn, for 


which he paid $250. 





C. Marshall has recently sold a good 
horse to Mel Pompilly of Auburn. It 


| Stood 15-3 hands and weighed 1035 Ibs. 


and was certainly a fine animal. 





The Maine Trotter Haley 2.1744. by 
Haley of 
South Gardiner, bolds the track records 
of the Acton, Fryeburg, Pittston, Read- 
field, Topsham and Windsor half-mile 


rings. 


T. H. Phair, Presque Isle, has pur- 
chased of C. H. Nelson the bay colt Cur- 
rier. Currier is a natural trotter, of 
good size and grand individual qualities, 
sixteen hands high and weighs 1,200 
pounds. 








Whether the New England Fair comes 
to Maine or not one thing is certain that 
the week following the middle of Au- 
gust isto be occupied by Rigby Park 
Association with a series of races and 
stake events equal to any held in the 
country. 


The sharp demand for high class draft 
stock recognized all over the State is 
only what has been foretold by the 
Farmer for months. It is just the same 
with theroad horses and this demand 
must grow sharper as years pass until a 
larger supply is produced. 








One of the finest looking horses driven 
on Dover streets is O. J. Lanpher’s six- 
year-old gray stallion, by Mambrino 
Wilkes. He has come through the win- 
terin the pink of condition and his ac- 
tions show it. Heisa fine stepper and 
will make a good stock horse. 





Congratulations to Mr. J. S. Sanborn 
on the award to aged stallions for coach 
and road purposes, Lothaire winning 
lst and Gemare 3d. A great triumph 
indeed for these Maine horses against 
the whole field. These awards were 
made Monday, the first day of the Bos- 
ton Horse Show. 





Harry Hilton, North Anson, has pur- 
chased one-half of the furnishings of the 
Weston House at Madison, and alsoa 
half interest in the livery business con- 
nected with it and has formed a co- 
partnership with Cephas Hilton, being a 
one-half owner throughout. Harry will 
take his colts and a part of his ponies to 
Madison. 





C. H. Nelson has purchased from L. 
B. Hanson of Bangor, the famous trot- 
ter Early Bird, Jr., 2.19'g. The pur- 
chase was made by Mr. Nelson as agent 
for George Van Dyke of Boston, the 
present owner of the sire of this horse, 
Early Bird. Early Bird Jr., won dis- 
tinction at the Maine State Fair stake 
race and his mark of 2.19!4 on a half- 
mile track. He was out of the well 
known mare Black Bess. 





It is generally conceded that the short- 
age of fast green trotters of four and 
five years old must be great and that this 
spring it will be more marked than ever. 
Pacers of all of the varying degrees of 
speed and purity of gait are plentiful, 
but it is an admitted fact that one hears 
of fewer trotters in training this spring 
than for some years past. This, of 
course, is due to the curtailment of 
breeding operations that followed 1893. 





Breed more colts this year, and get 
into the procession for the market in 
19038 and 4. If ever there was a cer- 
tainty in anything it is that those who 
produce what will be wanted—high 
class animals—will sell the same at 
profitable prices as soon as matured. 
The only way to get them is to breed 
them, and every man who owns a trappy 
brood ware should breed her to a 
stallion equally as good and if possible 
one known to produce size, style and 
action. He who fails to grow a colt 
next year will make a mistake. 





Linseed meal is an excellent and 
harmless food and medicine. Many ani- 
mals that have lost appetite may be 
brought into condition by allowing lin- 
seed meal once or twice a day. It should 
be used sparingly at first. For a horse 
or cow allow half a pint a day and grad- 
ually increase the quantity until a quart 
or more may be given. For hide-bound 
it is excellent, and where stock are lousy 
it soon drives the vermin away. It also 
regulates the bowels and largely assists 
in balancing the ration when it is com- 
posed of food not nutritious in nitrogen 
and carbonaceous matter. 





The breeding of fine horses, which 
has been largely neglected for a number 
of years, is receiving a wonderful im- 
petus this season, says the Drovers’ 
Journal. Farmers have commenced to 
realize that the world of commerce can 
not be moved without good horses, and 
the increasing domestic consumption 
and foreign demand must advance the 
prices of horses suitable for the markets. 
Many communities are commencing to 
take active interest in the subject, and 
in many instances local organizations are 
formed for the purpose of purchasing 
prime breeding animals. This is a move- 
ment in the right direction, as the day 
for scrub stock is past. 





Saturday, F. W. Bunker, North Anson, 
purchased of Warren Brown of Skowhe- 
gan, a fine pair of strawberry roan mares 
weighing 1,350 pounds each—own sisters 
—five and six years old, and well 
matched in every particular. They were 
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At the request of several subscribers we reproduce the fine cut of White Plymouth Rocks, made for the club during the earlier days of 
this deservedly popular breed—one which originated in Maine and has now been scattered all over the country. 





raised in Aroostook county and are 
handsome specimens of Maine bred work 
horses. Mr. Bunker also bought two 
good driving horses in Mercer, recently, 
and has now 27 of them in his stable, 
having sold seventeen since December, 
twelve of which were taken to Boston, 
and three other fine ones were sold to 
Catlin & Reed of New York. This com- 
pany has taken 68 horses out of the State 
during the past winter, which certainly 
speaks well for Maine horses and the 
demand for them in other States. 





Robert Harriman says: “Pick out the 
very best colts you have, put in your 
time on these, teach them good manners, 
and when a man comes to your place to 
look at a horse he will buy him. The 
more speed the better, but let the man 
see that the horse is well trained and you 
will find that you have no drug on the 
market. There is just a certain kind of 
a horse now that the market wants, it 
must be a useful horse, one that can be 
used and that the owner can do some- 
thing with. When a buyer comes he 
will want the horse hitched up so that 
he can see what he is buying. I do not 
intend to tell a man that a horse can do 
this, that and the other unless I can 
hitch that horse up and show the man 
that he is exactly what I have said he 
was.” 





MERRILL 2 10 1-4. 


There are many who believe that 
Merrill is faster than his sire Nelson, 
and surely those who know him best 
have greatest reason for making loudest 
claim for extreme speed. He has proved 
a grand horse in the stud and his colts 
have been and are in brisk demand. 
Attention is called to his ad. in another 
column and those who think of breed- 
ing should see this horse and his colts 
before booking their mares. 





HOW OTHERS ARE DOING. 


From time to time reference has been 
made in these columns to the close at- 
tention paid by the French government 
to assisting its horse; breeders and now a 
new move is to be recorded in this direc- 
tion. Horse shows have been ordered 
held in thirteen towns in the breeding 
districts and the sum of seventy-six thou- 
sand francs has been set aside as a sub- 
sidy for prizes at these shows, fifty-six 
thousand coming straight from the na- 
tional treasury and twenty thousand 
from the Societe d’Encouragement. 
These prizes are offered for competition 
by 3-year-olds only, shown under saddle, 
and born and reared in the arrondisse- 
ments (municipal districts) in which are 
situated the towns designated as those 
in which the shows must be held. It is 
such work as this which gives perma- 
nence to breeding and quality to the 
colts, and to like shows under our own 
conditions attention may well be paid. 
The horse show feature must be extend- 
ed in New England to foster the breed- 
ing of choice horses. 





HACKNEY BREEDER’S CHALLENGE. 


The appended letter explains itself, 
says the Horse Fancier, and there is a 
good chance for the owner of some 
trotting stallion to take up the challenge, 
although it seems a long time to wait 
for a decision. It would seem advisable, 
perhaps, to include in the challenge any 
other variety of the horse, since there 
are doubtless other breeders, besides 
trotting horsemen, who have confidence 
in their chosen variety, and who might 
like to take part in a trial: 

There has been a great deal written 
and said about the superiority of the 
trotter over the hackney for getting 
high-stepping horses suitable for heavy 
harness. For the purpose of testing 
how sincere or well informed this opin- 
ion is, I make the following offer: 

Any one may select a trotting stallion 
from among the hundreds of thousands 
in the country, and state his registered 
number. I will selecta hackney stallion 
from among 50 or 60 I know of, and give 
his registered number. These hor-es 
each to be bred to, say,six native trotting 
or saddle-bred mares, and all their yet 
exhibited each year at the National 
Show in New York for six years, or until 
the first lot are five years wld, then this 
first year’s produce to be put ap and 
sold at auction. The loser in prizes aud 
prices to forfeit $5000 to the winner. in 
the event of the death of either horse 
during the time, the arrangement to be 
declared off,or continued with another 
horse, at the option of the one whose 
first selection has died. 

Any one who is ready to meet these 
terms and will write to that effect over 
his own signature to the editor of this 

paper can obtain further particulars. 
This is not a bet, but simply a donation 
to the cause of truth and horse breed- 


and laid so well through the month we 
have kept account of eggs. From Jan. 
lst to Apr. lst they gave us 370 eggs; 
for month of Jan., 114; Feb., 127; March, 
129, and so far in April an average of 
over4aday. Onthel3th of March we 
set one of these hens and she is now out 
with a good flock of chicks. We think 
this a good record and one not easy to 
beat. G. S. BURRELL. 

If instead of six there had been six 
hundred, a remarkable story would have 
been told, provided the conditions could 
have been controlled in the one case as 
intheother. Three hundred and seventy 
eggs in 90 days from 6 hens is a great 
record. Who can beat it?—Ep. 


THE HORSE sHOW. 


This week the wealth of New England 
is gathering at Boston to take in the 
great horse show in Mechanics’ build- 
ing. It is without question the greatest 
show of stylish horses and equipages 
ever seen in New England. If it be a fad 
it is surely one to be fostered for it 
touches directly the pride and the 
pocketbook of those who love parade 
and are willing to spend money for style. 
From Monday morning until Saturday 
night the hours will be filled with ex- 
hibition and examination of all sizes, 
classes and styles of trotters, runners, 
Hackney, French Coach and ponies, 
high steppers and ladies horses, mount- 
ed police and children’s riding, four-in- 
hand, tandems, pairs and singles, called 
by the bugle and shown accompanied by 
sweet music. Sometimes one is uncer- 
tain whether it is the exhibition or the 
judging which most interests spectators. 
Approval and disapproval are freely 
shown as the ribbons are placed and in- 
struction and entertainment go hand in 
hand. 

It is to just this class of work 
our fairs must be brought if they are to 
satisfy the public and claim attention, 
and the horse show furnishes proof posi- —_——- 
tive of the attractiveness of such exbibi- MAREET QUOTATIONS, 
tions. They have become yearly fixtures; Have you followed the market quota- 
in all the big cities while the progressive | tions in the Maine Farmer, considered 
fairs are adding new features, borrowed | by far the best in any publication? If 
every year from theseshows. If officials| you have the very marked variation in 
are willing to spend one-half the money | prices realized for eggs will have been 
now spent for amusement, and put in| noticed. The higher price is for an ab- 
the extra effort necessary to organize an solutely fresh article not more than 
exhibit of this kind the public will be|four or five days old, with the shell 
better satisfied and the horse interests | still carrying the blush of youth upon 
greatly enhanced. At the present time/ its surface. “Such eggs always sell for 
the premiums paid for horses on exhibi-| from three to five cents a dozen more 
tion and the rules governing such exhi-| than those described elsewhere, of un- 
bitions do very little towards increasing | certain age. We are reaching a time 
interest in the horse industry. The pub-| when this extra price becomes of im- 
lic will be attracted to the breeding es-| portance to the grower and when the 
tablishments from whence come the | buyer is sharp enough not to be de- 
best trained, best acting, most stylish | ceived. There's no room for an uncer- 
and attractive outfits, horses, harnesses, | tain egg in the market basket or crate 
carriages and drivers. Agricultural fairs; unless you wish to receive the lower 
must be moved up in the horse line! price. A single poor or Old egg ina 
along the way marked out by the horse | 60 dozen crate of choice fresh ones will 
shows of which the Boston show this/| settle the price for the whole. Bear in 
week is so notable and praiseworthy an| mind the dealer or commission house 
example. | will do no sorting for you. That i 

_ upon your own shoulders. There's a 
| sharp vein of business running through 
|} all the details of the poultry industry 
but it is rendered necessary by the low 
margins realized. The man who just 
suits the critical demand of the buyer 
and consumer and whose gdéods are of 
uniform quality every day in the year is 
the one whose face shortens when the 
year’s balance is struck and who finds 
the poultry industry a satisfactory busi- 
ness. 


MORE POULTRY HOUSES. 
Poultry houses are springing up in 
every section of Maine but especially 
along the coast towns. This promises 
well for producers if they remain in ac- 
tive use until the owners become 
thorough-going, experienced poultry- 
men. It is not a self-supporting, self- 
conducting industry, even if it has to do 
| with a multitude of little things, for no 
one of these can be neglected without 
direct loss. More houses, more hens 

and more skill mean more dollars. 

















The lateness of the season has de- 
layed the hatching of the broods, but 
the work should now be hurried that 
the full number may be out before the 
hot days. 


Order your eggs of the advertisers in 
the Maine Farmer and secure good | 
stock. There is no call for going out 
side as the quality of the birds kept by 
these parties is equal to any. 


ABOUT FRESH EGGS. 
In all of the large city markets there 
is a premium paid for absolutely fresh 


‘ . mgs. is p i i 
good start before July will continue to °e6® om poems cee Senate te 
four or five centsadozen. Many farmers 


grow in spite of extreme hot weather; if ; 
they are just out and struggling for an ecll their eggs as fresh eggs, and then 
| grumble because they do not command 


existence they surely will be stunted. | b : . Tb ' 
When the day comes and men realize} — phranate tir ws et Gay 
Simply because they 


that profit comes only by conforming to | adhere Sue ea : ie ae 
conditions and so making most rapid just left the farm is no indication that 


growth, the poultry industry will make they _ fresh. In fact, the eggs gath- 
‘ ; |ered directly from the farm are often 
rapid advance. hor : 
ee | mixed with staleeggs. Modern methods 
The Monitor Incubator Company of | of testing eggs will decide the matter 
Moodus, Conn., who are regular ad- | every time, and they are classified ac- 
vertisers in these columns notify us/| cordingly. 
that they have been obliged to put forth| The reason for these stale eggs is not 
every. effort to keep up with their| far to seek, and it lies with the farmer 
orders. This certainly speaks well for| to remove the cause. Eggs are gathered 
the quality of the Monitor machines and | usually on the farm and kept in a basket 
for the gentlemen who have tbe business | until there are enough to send to market. 
in charge; should any of our readers| Those put in the basket first may be a 
contemplate the purchase of an in-| week or ten days old. By the time they 
cubator or breoder this season it would | reach the city markets they are so stale 
be well to write the Monitor people for| that they are classed as seconds or in- 
catalogue before buying. | ferior, and can be sold only to cheap 
cena | trade. One who pretends to sell eggs for 
There are some things man can d0/ 2504 prices should never keep them in 
and others he cannot. He can trans-| the house or nest more than three days. 
form and improve what is given into| Eggs shipped conscientiously twice a 
his hands but todo this he must con-| ,.¢% will invariably command the best 
form to the steps laid down by a Power) prices. 
above us. For this reason it is just as Another evil is that when a hea steals 
essential that man knows the how and | yo, nest and lays 15 or 20 eggs before 
why as that he seeks to do. These £0 | they are found, the farmer is apt to mix 
hand in haud and canaot be divorced. | pp ose up with the fresh eggs. If any 


Chicks hatched in season to get a 





Life is a wonderful transformer but) 9... will stop to think he will under- 
never a creator, and~to keep up the} sand that the eggs laid first in that 
transformation towards higher con batch must be two weeks old. To mix 


ditions the steps of progress must be| thom with the fresh eggs is to give the 


rigidly observed. First seek the best} .nole lot a bad reputation. Examiners 
health of your birds, then feed to stim-| 4, not test every egg of a consignment, 
ulate growth, and the downy creatures | }.¢ 9 certain number out of a box, and 
will respond. if these few stale eggs should happen to 

Mr. Editor: Have noticed a number of | be selected the whole lot would be con- 
big hen stories in your paper and will|demned. It would be cheaper in the 
add ours. We have5 Barred Plymouth | end to use the eggs from such a nest, or 
Rock pullets and 1 year old hen. They} to sell them separately from the fresh 





ing. FAIRPLAY. 


commenced laying early in December! eggs.— Exchange. 





Elmwood 
French Coach Stud. 


—== PROPERTY 0F SS 


J. $. SANBORN, LEWISTON JNGT., ME, 


Half-bred harness horses, ready for city work, always 
on hand, in pairs or singly, of solid colors. 


IMPORTED STALLIONS FOR SERVICE: 


Gemare 134, Lothaire 979, Telemague 515, 


PURE BRED YOUNC STALLIONS FOR SALE. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


SPECIAL OFFER. [*" eve 
sired by my stallions Gemare or 


Lothaire, from mares approved by us, which mares must be sound and 
healthy and of good conformation, foals to be delivered at my stock farm 
when five months old, sound and without blemish, and in good, healthy, 
growing condition. 








I will offer to purchase foals 





J. S. SANBORN, Lewiston Jct., Me. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSESSESESES 


Maine State Fair Stakes and Stake Races, 


Creater Inducements Than Ever. 
PACING STAKES. TROTTING STAKES. 
—— No. 8 








No. 5 2.34 Class..... 2.40 Class.... 8400 

No. 6 23.37 Class.........- 400 | No. 9. 2.30 Class......... 400 

No. 7. 2.20 Class.......... 400'No. 10. 2.24 Class ........ 400 
COLT STAKES. 

Pacing Foals, ’95, Purse..8300) Pacing Foals, '96, Purse ..8300 


Trotting Foals, 95, Purse, 300) Trotting Foals, ’°96, Purse, 300 


ALL ENTRIES CLOSE MAY I5, I899. 


For conditions, payments, etc., etc., address G. H. CLARKE, Secretary, North 
Anson, Maine. 


IF YOU WANT GOOD COLTS am 


Breed to the Imported Cleveland Bay Stallion, 


Scampston EHlectricity 842 


A careful examination of this stallion will fully substantiate all claims mete by his ad 
mirers. The colts he is gett are su — in every respect, whether bred from large or 
small mares. No better land atgpes. He is a sure 
foal getter, and transmits his own good = ities to a remarkable ¢ specs Come and see him 
at the stable of his owner, No. 38 School St., Augusta. Please send for catalogue and terms 


FRANE © BEcke, Augusta, Meo. 
19tf ention this paper. 


Pine Tree Stock Farm, Gardiner, Me, 


STALLIONS FOR SERVICE, Is99 


RESCUE, the Fashionably Brea 5-Year-oid, 


Sire Wilkes 8581 ; dam eine 2.2442, by Dictator Chief; 2nd dam Gretchen, dam of Nelson 
2.09. ed 3 is standard bred. He stands 16-1 and weighs 1125 pouads. He is a beauti 

fal mah bay and has the best of avtion, and is of fine conformation. He is very prom 

ising, an wi l be worked for speed this fall for the first time. TERMS $25 by the season. 


CIP ANDERSON, The Typical Morgan, 


Sire Mambrino King; dam by Morgan Rattler. GIP ANDERSON is a handsome dark chest- 
nut, stands 1544 hands and weighs 1100 pounds. Here is atypical sire for Maine breeders 

@ possesses the elegance of finish of his sire (said to be the handsomest horse in the world), 
and gets foals that have size, style, action and speed c ombined, TERMS §15 by the season 


oA. J. LIBBY, Proprietor. 


JUST THE THING FOR MAINE, 


IMPORTED PRIZE WINNING L ¢ 
HACKNEY STALLION, A C HR, 30738 


levelan stands in the New E 








Coal Black, 15-2 i-2 Hands, Weighs li00. 
HAS WON AT EVERY HORSE SHOW IN NEW YORK. 
If you want to fit the market and produce size, style, action, Giaposi tion 
and intelligence, breed to this horse. COME AND SEE HIM 


H. F. LIBBY, Maple Crove Stock Farm, Cardiner, Me. 


Pe 1-2 miles from Station, on Brunewick Road 
FARMERS, BREED YouR MARES TO 
ann~-Imported Coach Stallion~——~- 


-—K BORITE.. 


16 hands high, weighs 1250. Stylish, fearless, sound, kind, and gets choice colts 
TERMS TO VW » $10.00. 
Come and see him. DOLLEY & FOLSOM, Readfield, Me. Me. 


017 - HALEY ~217 toeeeesees 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
Sire of Early and Ex- 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Nor. 27, 1888. 
treme Speed, 


ak, BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 A, 
Winner of ist Premium at Maine State 


12.30, 1.15, t11.00 P. M.. and 7 20 A. 4 
Fair, 1898, for trotting stock stallions 











| Sundays only, via Brunswict and A 
1.10 P. M., via Lewiston and Winthrop ; | eave 
Brunswick, 12.15 and 8.05 A. M 


2.26 P. M., 8.15 A. M. Sundays he 2 
Bath. 7. 15 A. M., £3.50 ene 11.45 P.M.; leave 
Lewiston, (upper) 9.55 A.M. 2.45 P. M.: leave 


Lewiston (lower) 6.50 A. M. and 12.30 and 
11,10 P. M.; leave Gardiner, t1.12 and pce 
A. M., 12.08 and 3.20 P. M., 9.08 A. M. Sun- 
days only: leave Au = 1.35 nd 9 a2 A. 
M., *2.25 and 3.40P. } 5 A. M, Sunda 
eo Le leave Skowhegan. 3. 20 A. M., ao 
leave Waterville, 2.35, 9. 55. 6.50 re i: 
A 3.05 and 4.30 P. M., 9.2 : M. Sundays 


only. 

FOR 8ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK OO: 
Leave Bangor 4.35 A. M. and 2.05 P. M.: 
weve r for Elisworth and Mt. Desert 

£358. M. Bar Harbor, 6.35 and 7.35 A. M 

for Bucksport, 6.50 and 11.50 A. 
4.50 P. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays on! 

a. ya leaves Portland at 8.30 A. i. for 
Lewiston and Farmington. Train leaves 
coeees at 5.10 P. M. for Brunswick, th, 

pugnsta. and Waterville, and 1.10. and 6.16 

for Lewiston. 


Only two of his get have ever worked fOr 
speed ; both are in the list. Viz 


STELLA 2.27 I-4, 


Winner of 3 year-old stake at Lewiston, 1897. 
Winner of 4-year-old stake at Lewiston, 1898. 


JULIA 2.27 3-4, 
Winner of 4-year-old stake at Lewiston, 1897 


He is t! e greatest sire 
of early speed in Maine. Thy have size, The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
style and tee: They are yreat sleigh Farmington, Phillips, Ki eld, Rangeley, 
horses, EY will stand at $35.00 all the | North Skowhegan, lfast, Dexter, 
season at RIV ERVIEW FARM, Soath Gar- | Dover and “Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks- 
diner, Me. Aiso port, and night trains ran every night =e. 
tween Boston and Bangor, —— & 


They all trot young 


Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, an 
( 7 A R waiting at junction point» for Skowh —y 
; exceptin onday morning: and for Bel 


Dexter. Bar Harbor and Bucksport, a. —! 
Sunday mornin» 


16 bands high, bay, | “"2OR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 


Full brother to HALEY, 
very handsome. Will breed him to a few 


mares at $1500 by season. Will warrant STATIONS: Leave St. John 625 A. M. and 
him to beat 2.30 this year, Will breed him | 410 P. M.: leave Houlton, 8.20 A. M., and 2.00 
to 12 mares, and if he fails to go in 2.80 or | £: M. via B. & A. 6.35 A. M., 4.30 P. M. via C 
better. I will give them the service fee; but | P leave St. Stephen. i: 40 A. M., 4. 408. M.; 
if he does the trick they must pay me $25.00. jeave Vanceboro, 9.4 M. and 7. = . M; : 
call at my farm and see the cots; I have pore per Harbor, io. ie A. M., 4.06 M.° 
some trotters this year. [3 Mares at owner's | leave Ellsworth, 11.53 A. M 2.30 and’ 6.07 
~ Ay P. M.; leave wokaport. 900A. M., 3.00. 6.15 
» P.M. 5.55 A. M. Mondaysonly; leave Banzor 
W D HALEY 7.15 A.M., 1.30, t8.00and 11.45, P.M. 8.00 DAM. 
e s ’ Sundays only; leave Dover and Foxcroft (via 
Dexter) 7.00 A. M.; leave Beifast. Tu 15 A. M., 
leave Skowhewan ean, 8.20 M. 


South Gardiner, Me. s leave Waterville (via Winthrop} 


1.1 
1.35 P. 
= 9IZA . M.; (vie ’ 
9.15 A. M.. 2.25. 3.10, 10.06 P. M., 1.22 A. M., 
1 1 9.60 A. Sundays only; leave A 6.30, 
2,104 2,104 10.00 A. M., 3.08, 3 43, 110,66 P. M., 1.65. A. 
' ’ ' M., 10.36 A. Mi. a oly leave Bath, 


iL. 45 (midnight): 
1.20 A. 


——_——_— , & 
4. A . 

Champion Racing Stallion| 1M. Sasdarconly leave Parsietes, 04 
Ser ond Mark eo emrtsias 

Of Maine, (ower) 6.50 10.25 A. M.. aria. 10 P. M. 

Will make the season of 1899 at my stable 

in Damariscotta, Me. Terms $35, cash or 

note, at first service, with usual return privi 

lege. Merrill’s get, for size, style and action 

cannot be excelled. Address 


F. J. MERRILL, 





SRRRRE 
be 
4 


from . 
nect for Rockland. ns run between An- 
and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
ween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
lent os houss, for time ef which, as well as 
of trains at stations not mentioned abo above, Fe 
erence may be had to posters at stations 
other public places, or Time Table renee wil 
be cheerfully furnished on application 
nger ‘Agent. 


GEO. EVANS, 


Damariscotta, Me. 
Vice are, ry General Manager. 
a Gen’ Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 


ATTENTION, FARMERS!! |e 

] se Nov. 25th, 189 
Do you desire to secure hundreds of sample } 

copies of agricultural journals, magazines, | 


newspapers, booxs, catalogues amd circulars | 
of the latest improved farm implements and 
machinery, and be kept posted upon improv ed 


seeds and stock, fortwo years or more? If so, 

















the very best WHITE LEAD 
when you paint, There can be 


send us your name with ten cents in silver, | 

and we will insert the same in the American none better made than 
Farmers’ Directory, which goes whirling all | 

over the United States to “publishers. mer- 

chants and manufacturers. You will get UIZeSs, 0 es ry 
more good reading matter than you could 


purchase for many times the small cost of 
ten cents. We want every farmer’s name in 
the. United States in our Directory at once. 
ddress, FAKMERS’ DIRECTORY Co., 
— 300, Birmiaogham, Ala. 


< ENGINES, fz.» Sawing. 


- 
Farm Work, ete., RK 
G. DIRIGO wax datt We Wo 


Pure White Lead, 


EVERY OUNCE WARRANTED PURE, 
OLD DUTCH CORROSION. 
GROUND IN PURE LINSEED OIL, 





Yonr dealer has it or wil! order it. 


BURGESS, FOBES & CO., PORTLAND MAINE. 








193 o Rees Street, Portland 


